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THE ALDINE. 



ART CRITICISM. 



A WORD TO THE CENTENNIAL JUDGES. 



A very natural anxiety is felt by all who desire the 
success of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
that the state of the fine arts in America shall be fitly 
represented., It has been suggested that a committee 
of artists should decide upon the merits of the pic- 
tures tendered for exhibition, and one recognized 
painter has been publicly named as a fitting umpire 
on the interesting occasion. There is little reason to 
fear a failure if the committee do their duty manfully ; 
but they must not suffer any personal partialities, nor 
the persuasions of friends, nor the prestige of any 
successful local artist, to interfere with their decrees. 
Merit, hitherto obscured, may make itself manifest in 
a single picture. The conscientious painter, unknown 
beyond the precincts of his own village, may wake 
up one morning and find himself famous by the 
verdict of intelligent and honest judges. That will 
be as it should be. But the task of the committee 
will not be easy. There are many gradations in 
artistic power. Pictures are not, as a rule, either very 
good or intolerably bad : indifferent drawing will 
often be associated with skillful coloring, an attention 
to effect, and a compliance with several of the other 
imperative laws of art. In England, the Royal 
Academicians have little difficulty in determining 
which of the works sent in for inspection shall receive 
the honor of a place in the annual exhibition, for 
their taste and experience have established a standard 
of merit which will bear the test of severe criticism. 
Nevertheless, the authors of the rejected pictures are 
sure to ascribe the action of the judges to any motive 
but the true one. The worse the painters, the greater 
their impatience of an adverse judgment. They have 
not ability sufficient to discern, or candor enough to 
admit, their own demerits. A few years since, an 
enterprising proprietor of a London gallery offered to 
find a home for all the rejected paintings of a par- 
ticular season, and accordingly invited several gentle- 
men, acknowledged dilettanti, to form themselves into 
a committee for die inspection of the "great un- 
hung." Two hundred and fifty members of the Brush 
and Palette Society challenged a public investigation 
of their claims. Perhaps there never was beheld a 
more deplorable collection of rubbish. The entire 
array was a triumphant vindication of the integrity of 
the Council of the Academy. The miserable daubs 
received universal ridicule and condemnation. Pre- 
vious to this, an equally striking proof of the falli- 
bility of judges of art, who were not themselves 
experienced and successful artists, was presented in 
the exhibition, at Westminster Hall, of sundry car- 
toons, by competitors for the honor of painting the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament The press, to 
a man, pronounced for the works of certain well- 
known painters ; but the Government Commissioners, 
composed of Academicians . and 'recognized cogno- 
scenti, awarded the prizes — with one or two glorious 
exceptions — to artists "to fortune and to fame un- 
known." These instances point to the necessity for 
great caution in the selection of the Fine Art Com- 
mittee at Philadelphia ; and although we have referred 
merely to their examination of the productions of 
American artists claiming space on the walls of the 
Centennial Gallery, it will be very desirable that they 
• should examine with care the paintings that may come 
from abroad, that our people may have the brightest 
examples of modern art before them, as fitting guides 
in their own future operations. 

We have spoken above of the business of selecting 
from the works of existing painters. There will, 
however, we sincerely trust, be an accumulation of 
pictures that have stood the test of ages. Without 
disparaging the labors of the living, we must insist 
upon the superiority of the old masters, — the great 
Italians who flourished when princes were their 
patrons, and a cultivated public eye ratified the taste of 
royalty. The careless visitor of the wonderful galleries 
of Rome, Florence, Naples, Dresden, France, Eng- 
land, Holland, etc., will perhaps turn away from the 
contemplation of pictures which simply illustrate the 



early history of Christianity ; but the honest painter 
will linger over them with a sense of enjoyment result- 
ing from his appreciation of a power he can not envy 
but would gladly imitate. Howemphatically William 
Hazlitt, then trying to be a painter, describes his first 
view of the works of the mighty masters of the art. 
He had been through the Gallery of the Louvre, 
which contained the French Exhibition — and peep- 
ing through the door which led to the old paintings, he 
felt as if he were looking out of purgatory into para- 
dise — from Poussin's, noble mellow-looking land- 
scapes, to where Rubens hung out his gaudy banner, 
and down the glittering vista to the rich jewels of 
Titian and the Italian school. At last, the "crystal 
bar of Eden " was opened to him. " It was," he says, 
' ' a beau jour to me. I marched, delighted, through 
a quarter of a mile of the proudest efforts of the 
mind of man — a whole creation of genius — a uni- 
verse of art * * * How often, thou tenantless 
mansion of godlike magnificence — how often has my 
heart since gone a pilgrimage to thee J" [This was 
written in 1867, after the French Exhibition had been 
broken up, and the paintings returned to their pos- 
sessors.] 

Americans, who have the means of visiting Europe, 
have no doubt seen the greatest works of art to be 
found in the public galleries. Millions of our country- 
men, however, have neither the means, nor the time, 
nor the opportunity of crossing the Atlantic to behold 
them. As Mahomet can not go to the mountain, let 
us hope from the liberality of the King of Italy and 
his Holiness the Pope, that some of the treasures of 
the Vatican, the Pitti Palace, and other galleries 
wonderfully rich in the works of the mighty dead, 
may be intrusted to our keeping for a season. Let 
the stores of the mountain come to us. They will be 
reverentially guarded, and it will ever be a consolation 
to the nations who thus confide in America, that they 
have contributed to the extension of a noble art in a 
land which was first discovered by one of their own 
enterprising children. Let the spirit which animated 
Columbus, inform the minds of the rulers of the land 
which gave him birth. — J. H. Siddons. 



THE EVE OF ALL SAINTS. 



The moon shone through the large uncurtained 
windows. The baby slept softly in her dainty white 
cot; while - we older children gathered about the fire, 
whose dying light flickered over the wrinkled face of 
Francoise, our French bonne, — endeared to our 
parents by years of faithful service, and to ourselves 
by her watchful tenderness, and above all, by a vast 
store of quaint old legends, acquired by her in her 
native Brittany. 

On hearing one of those legends we were now 
somewhat willfully determined, and so we quietly 
informed our nurse. As it was Hallowe'en, we 
claimed a certain indulgence as to hours, and she, as 
usual, yielded to our entreaties. 

"But, my young masters," remonstrated Francoise, 
' ' this is no night for foolish tales or idle fancies. In 
my own land we always pray on the Eve of All Saints 
— for the dead, for those we have loved and lost. 
After such prayers all good Christians sleep soundly, 
lulled by the gentle breathing of sleeping children. But 
I remember a story I heard from the lips of my grand- 
mother. From it you may each learn a lesson. 

" Perik Kerjean was a hearty, vigorous young man; 
alone in the world. He was poor, and worshiped 
all that money might bring him. He often stood by 
the road-side, and watched the gallant noblemen in 
their velvet suits as they galloped past, and longed 
with bitter envy for the well-filled purses that hung at 
their sides. 

" 'Were I but as rich as they, I, too, could sit on a 
red cushion in the parish church, and the fairest 
maiden in the village would gladly ride on a pillion 
behind me ! ' 

"Full of such thoughts as these, Perik wandered, 
on the Eve of All Saints, to and fro on the stretch of 
sea-sand beneath the cliffs. Midnight was close at 
hand, and all good people were safe in their beds. 

"The waves roll sullenly in ; the wind is rising; 



the distant horizon is black with gathering clouds; 
but still Perik walks on. 

' ' He looks up at the mountain top, frowning far 
above, and thinks more and more earnestly of the 
strange tale he heard from the hermit in the wood. 
Now this same hermit was believed to know every- 
thing that had happened in the last hundred years, 
throughout the whole district ; and the hermit had 
told Perik that, on the moorland close by, had once 
stood a large and powerful city. The ships of this 
city had covered the wide ocean with their white sails, 
and the city itself was governed by a king whose only 
sceptre was a slender hazel wand. But this wand, 
insignificant as it looked, was full of power, and, 
aided by its magic, the king performed miracles. 

' ' But the great city and the great king were both to 
be destroyed by reason of their wickedness. So the 
good God commanded the sands, and the rocks on 
the shore, to roll up in great waves and engulf the 
city, with all its wicked inhabitants. 'And now,' 
said the hermit, 'high mountains and thick dark 
forests cover the spot where once stood the fair and 
prosperous town. ' But, once each year — on the Eve 
of All Saints, just as the clocks strike twelve — a path 
ooens through the mountain, and this path leads 
directly to the palace of the king. And in the inner 
room of this palace still hangs this powerful magic 
wand. But to reach this, marvelous speed must be 
used ; for at the last stroke of twelve, the passage 
closes, and is not seen by mortal eye for another year. ' 

"Perik repeated to himself this extraordinary 
story ; and now, dear children, you may perhaps be 
able to guess why he wandered alone on the dreary 
seashore so late at night. 

"At last, a sharp sound was heard from the village 
clock. Perik started, and in the clear starlight he 
saw the granite rock slowly open, like the jaws of a 
dragon awaking from slumber. The youth drew his 
leather belt tighter, and dashed into the narrow 
passage, lighted but dimly by fitful gleams like those 
seen at night in cemeteries. He soon reached the 
palace, the stones of which were as massive as those 
of a cathedral. 

' ' The first room he entered was full of silver, heaped 
like grain in a barn. But Perik looked for something 
of more value than silver. So on he went. At this 
moment the sixth stroke of midnight sounded. 

' ' The second room he finds richer in gold pieces 
than are the June meadows in blades of grass ; but 
Perik asks more than gold, and on he rushes. The 
clock strikes seven. ( 

"The third room he enters is filled with baskets 
heaped with pearls, that bubble like milk in the 
brown pans of the village dairies. Perik would have 
liked well to carry off some of these treasures to deck 
a pretty girl he knew, but he dared not delay, for he 
hears the clock strike eight. 

"The fourth room was as bright as day, illumin- 
ated, however, only by enormous diamonds, that gave 
out more light than the bonfires on the village green. 
Here Perik hesitated. But as he heard the ninth 
stroke of the clock he ran toward the last room. 
There he was struck dumb by admiration. Under 
the hazel-tree wand, that hung high upon the wall at 
the further end of the room, stood a hundred fair 
maidens. Each held in one hand a crown of oak 
leaves, in the other a flagon of red wine. The youth 
who had resisted silver and gold, pearls and diamonds, 
is not proof against the fascinations of these beautiful 
women ! 

"Now clangs the tenth stroke. Perik hears it not. 
The eleventh ; and still he stood — not ears, but eyes 
— and at last came the twelfth, sounding like the 
guns of a ship among the breakers. Perik, aroused 
at last, dimly conscious of his peril, turned to fly. 
But, alas ! there was now no time. The doors refuse 
to open. The hundred fair maidens are now but an 
hundred rocks of granite. All is dark. All is silent ! 

"From this simple tale, dear young masters, you 
may learn what may happen to lads who yield too 
readily to the tempter's voice. It is wiser to tread 
life's path with eyes humbly cast upon the earth, than 
to run the risk of craving the stars, which belong only 
to God and God's angels ! " — Alice Stirling. 



